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WRITING FOR ‘CHILDREN. 





The writer for children works in an un- 
crowded field, and one which should attract 
our ablest writers more than it does, for the 
work has two advantages : First, you feel that 
you are influencing fresh young readers, who 
come to your stories without the satiety of 
the seasoned adult ; and, second, work in this 
field is remunerative, since the demand for 
good juveniles at present exceeds the supply. 
Oddly enough, many clever writers who love 
children feel that writing for children is be- 
neath them ; so they do it as “ hack work,” if 
at all, while others turn to juveniles when they 
have nothing else on hand which interests them 
more. As a result, the output is meagre and 
mediocre, in the main, and needs an infusion 
of new blood—which is where those of us 
who read THE WRITER come in. 





The attitude sketched above is of course not 
justified, for those who have worked sincerely 
in this genre realize that writing for children 
is probably the most difficult of all writing, 
and so, of course, the most stimulating to 
one’s powers. To do it successfully you must 
face the fact that stories for children have to 
fit the age for which they are written, with 
exactitude and within a small range, whereas 
with adults you simply write for the average 
person, and do not think at all of the age uf 
that person; it can be anywhere between 
twenty-five and eighty-five, and the story serve 
its function, but with children you must write 
for the ages of eleven to sixteen, or eight to 
eleven, perhaps, and you must stay within that 
small compass, or your work will not fit in 
anywhere. Of course the reason for this is 
the rapid development of the mind in adoles- 
cence, and the fact that age, in that period, 
looms more largely than any other factor. 
Children often will not play with other chil- 
dren even a year older or younger than them- 
selves, and in the same way they will lay down 
a book which they see advertised as being for 
a child of ten if they happen to be twelve or 
fifteen. This demarcation of experience must 
be kept strongly in mind by the writer or he 
will fail to win his audience ; and a child is a 
restless audience at the start and an absorbed 
audience later in an even greater degree than 
the adult. Your book will stand or fall by its 
first page with the child even more than with 
the child’s parents ; and if you lose the child 
reader on the first page, nothing will ever get 
him back. You have to “ sell” your stories to 
children just as much as to grown people, for 
they are quite as coolly appraising in their 
estimate of what you write, while they are 
often more shrewd and discerning than authors 
seem to imagine. Children of today deride the 
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Rollo Books and the Elsie Books ( bulwarks 
of the last two generations ), and seek some- 
thing immensely interesting and alive. It is 
the spirit of this age, and they are a part of it. 

Now, as to how to write for children be- 
tween specific ages : If you have in your own 
home or family connections or among your 
friends children of the age for which you 
must write, you have an advantage, for you 
can study them and what they like at first 
hand. You will soon find that the best way 
to prepare to write what they want is to read 
aloud to them. In short order you will find 
what they like and what they don’t ; and you 
will also find that it seldom aligns with your 
preconceived impression, based on vague 
memories of your own past — the more rea- 
son why you must make yourself conversant 
with what the children of today are reading 
and liking. 

So read aloud to them, day aiter day, and 
they will enjoy it hugely, and you will soon 
be their intimate pal and chum, for there isn't 
a child who does n't like reading aloud. Notice 
with care what features of the stories appeal 
to them. Watch for the time when they be- 
come bored and beg you to skip a page, and 
learn from that what to do and what not to 
do, in your own work. It is highly illuminat- 
ing. 

You will find that children love action and 
do not care for description, as a general thing. 
They want to press on to the end of the story, 
and not be “held up” by hearing, at length, 
how the characters looked or how the place 
looked, or what sort of a day it was— those 
things that we writers so love to bring into 
our stories. A few striking notes of color in 
your description will catch their attention ; add 
a few striking details and let it go at that. 
They will fill in the rest themselves, and they 
prefer to. Their imagination is so active that 
they do not need the careful, minute aids to 
visualization which we jaded adults sometimes 
require. Think how Red Riding-Hood has 
held the imagination of generations of chil- 
dren. It is partly the color ; partly the quaint 
outline of the cape and hood ; and partly the 
fact that mothers through all time have to get 
their children off to places (if not to grand- 


mother’s )— perhaps to picnics, with neatly 
packed little lunch-boxes ; perhaps to parties, 
with a clean handkerchief and car-fare ; per- 
haps to school, with books. 

The experience is universal and perennial. 
To the mother it is always poignant ; to the 
child, always delicious. Stories which deal 
with these primal human emotions and ex- 
periences are desired ; while those which deal 
with the tawdry and trite are discarded by 
editors and publishers ; or, if they get through 
to parents, they are discarded ; or, if they pass 
the parents and get through to the children, 
they, as a last and sure tribunal, discard them 
with the flat, wise scorn of a child. But let us 
not put children to these tests ; it would seem 
better to place before them only “ good stuff,” 
and then let them enjoy it as we enjoyed a 
book on a rainy day in the attic, when we were 
youngsters. The capacity of the human mind 
to become interested in a really notable book is 
amazing. I have been iocked up in public 
libraries, immersed in a book and not know- 
ing they were closing : I have sat out in my 
front yard in house-cleaning time on an old 
divan (not knowing that all the other chil- 
dren had gone back to school ), absorbed in a 
book of Stevenson’s so that I had lost all sense 
of everything about me. I have missed trains 
and appointments and my sole excuse was that 
I became lost in a book—print on a page! 
but with the magic of the classic touch it be- 
comes the texture of life itself. Can’t we 
writers of today learn to put out books of 
that flavor and power? It is what is needed 
more than anything else in writing ; and every 
publisher and editor will agree with me. 

But back to the practical end of the method 
I am suggesting. Suppose you have no access 
to children in your own family or those of 
relatives or friends ( and many are so situated 
in this age of infrequent children ). The thing 
to do in that case is to offer your services to 
some hospital, orphan asylum, or institution for 
children, and tell those in charge that you will 
be ready to read to one child or to groups of 
children for two hours on a certain day or 
two days each week ; that you can be depended 
on not to fail ; and that, if they will name the 
ages of the children, you will bring with you 
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the reading which is adapted to those ages. 
You will find that they will accept your offer 
with delight — 1 know for I have tried it my- 


self — and you will be able to help many suf-_ 


fering little patients or wistful little inmates, 
and at the same time you will get the reactions 
of children to the stories that you read them. 

After you have done this for a while, you 
will be ready to start out on your own story 
for children of those ages ; but without this 
vivid knowledge of what they like you will 
find yourself writing a great deal of material 
which will never sell, and which will simply 
be a waste of time and vitality, and one has to 
conserve, in the literary game, where one can, 

Another good way to prepare to write for 
very little children is to go off alone into a 
dark room and sit in a relaxed position ; then, 
by an effort of will, ( if you still believe in the 
will—I do) try this : Divest your mind of 
everything which has come into it since you 
were at the age for which you are going to 
write — for example, let us say the age of 
eight. Put yourself back and realize what you 
were thinking about at that time. You will 
see that your chief concern was fathers and 
mothers ; baby sisters ; puppies and kittens ; 
flowers in gardens which you watered with a 
bright-colored tin pot ; brothers who teased 
you and made you lose your temper ; the cook 
baking cake that smelled through the house 
delectably ; making fudge and burning your 
finger as you licked the spoon ; the death of a 
little school-iriend ; going to visit your grand- 
mother on a farm ; and all such. 

On the dramatic side you will realize that 
your mind was iull of the goblins, giants, 
pirates, robbers, and fairies of which you read. 
Of course you yourself never saw any of those 
things, but they were as familiar to you, 
through books, as if you had, and you loved 
them with a zest born of the unusual and the 
compelling. 

If you do this many times, you will find, 
-when you come to write for the child of eight, 
that you will not write above him or below 
him but just exactly for him ; and he will ap- 
preciate it by the rapt interest he will give 
your stories. Telling stories to children is a 
splendid way to get material for written stories 


later ; and yet some find this so difficult that L 
suggest the other as a method for those who 
cannot tell stories well and yet can write them 
well. Of course I do not need to remind you 
that you must never write “down” to chil- 
dren ; or patronize them ; that has long since 
become a truism for modern juveniles. 
Neither can you preach, or tag on a moral. 
Ethics must be implicit in the whole warp of 
the story ; and beyond that they must not be 
touched on, any more than for adult reading ; 
for children will not tolerate moralizing any 
more than grown people. Some seem to feel 
that because children are small they are lack- 
ing in sense and acumen ; on the contrary, it 
is we who have to study to keep up with the 
logic and perception of children, in many 
cases. Legal courts recognize children as ex- 
cellent witnesses ; whole law-suits have turned 
on the testimony of a small child. A child will 
“stick to his story” where an adult will 
waver about and tell it anew each time. The 
precision and clarity of the child mind, still 


uncluttered, is something to be reckoned with 


in writing for children, and the sooner we rea- 
lize it, the better. At present, the books for 
children are pitiably mediocre. I mean those 
being written now, with few exceptions ; but 
study may rectify this, soon. 

If you are writing for a child of about 
twelve years of age, the thing to do is to at- 
tend the classes for that age in school and see 
the sort of things that are said and done. 
Then go to the parties of children of that age 
( they will let you in as a chaperon, or to make 
sandwiches or serve ice-cream!). Notice what 
the children talk about ; what they giggle 
about ; see how one girl sits off in a corner 
and talks baby-talk with a lot of boys ; how 
another girl has the athletic cut, and discusses 
sports with girls — still far from the furtive 
little friend who has become sex-conscious too 
soon. If you try to “think up” the way 
things go at these times you are sure to fail ; 
you must see it as it really occurs, the way 
Booth Tarkington does in his Penrod stories. 
Get the jargon in your ear, so that you can re- 
produce it. Notice how the small child loves 
silly sounds, like “ Diddle-diddle-dumpling, my 
son John,” and thinks them funny, while an 
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older child will find them only foolish, and will 
get his amusement from the point of a joke on 
another boy, not from the way the words 
sound ; for ear-humor, as I call it — fun 
gained from odd sound — passes quickly, and 
you advance into the next stage, where the 
tenor of a remark is the thing which amuses. 
Books on child psychology are good to read, 
but the best thing is a close study of the child 
‘himself in many situations. Personally, | feel 
that fairy stories were done by the old writers 
as you and I can never do them, and I think 
it is better to leave those classics for the child 
of today to read, and then, when we write, to 
write modern stories, or stories based on his- 
toric incidents. Present American imagina- 
tion does not turn out a very convincing fairy 
story, and I think it is something we might as 
well let alone, since it has been so supremely 
well done by Grimm and Andersen, and the 
like. Mother Goose is of course always to 
be used, with small children. 

Stevenson is the best model for the adven- 
ture story. A book like “ Heidi,” by Spyri, 
has a universal appeal, for the simple moun- 
tain-story type. “Little Lord Fauntleroy” 
has all the elements a child loves ; so has 
“Lorna Doone,” although the child should 
read that aloud with his parents, and get the 
music of the style, and have certain difficul- 
ties explained. You will gain much for your 
writing by having a child read aloud to you, 
for there you will see what he likes and what 
he finds difficult and dull. The very tone of 
his voice as he goes on will tell you ; and his 
comments, which are sure to come, wiil give 
you all you need to know. “ The Christmas 
Carol” by Dickens is a model story to study ; 
while the Bible should be read and reread be- 
fore writing for children, as the style and the 
narrative power have never been equalled in 
any book, quite aside from the enduring con- 
tent. 

Beatrix Fairfax, the British writer, in the 
“Peter Rabbit” books strikes the right note 
for very small children ; while Carolyn Wells 
in her series of “ Marjorie” books gives girls 
from eleven to fourteen the thing they desire 
in an up-to-date book. 

Many motion pictures tend to mature a child 
too quickly ; and furthermore they give a 


high-colored, dramatic tinge to life which it is 
hard to off-set, and which is often very bad 
for a growing child. On the other hand, 


.there are many fine photoplays which chil- 


dren should see, such as “ Robin Hood,” 
“ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” and others ; 
but because the screen drama is so high-keyed, 
we should try, in our fiction, to strike the 
fresh, low note which will give balance and 
stability to the child mind. 

Children dislike a profuse use of adjectives. 
They like nouns and verbs, the person who 
does the thing and the thing he does. The 
embroidery can be left to adults to read or to 
write. Children prefer forceful Anglo-Saxon 
words, which say a thing and “get done 
with it.” 

Chikiren are so deeply affected by what they 
read that we who write for them have a great 
responsibility. I think that a woman who 
writes stories with a sex flavor for young 
people just emerging from childhood is a 
traitor to her sex, the sex that should mother 
children, not excite them. The many suicides 
recorded on the part of children and young 
people which connect with reading and motion 
pictures must prove this point, without elab- 
oration. Children of the adolescent age can- 
not be trifled with. Trifling with them is like 
throwing a match into a powder factory ; and 
the very ones who do it are the most surprised 
when the explosion comes. 

Never before did publishers make the for- 
mat of books for children so attractive. If 
you are able to write juvenile stories you will 
find many distinguished houses waiting to “ get 
behind” them with every means at their dis- 
posal. The phenomenal sales of the few fine 
and notable juveniles show what can occur in 
this field, where a person does a worth-while 
thing. You can fool an adult, but you can't 
fool a child with “ bunk,” and “ mush,” and 
shoddy stuff of any sort. You have to be 
clean and direct and red-blooded if you are 


going to consort with the minds of children ; 


for they see through everything tortuous and 
tedious, and like their heroes and heroines to 
have humor and dash and “ pep.” Given that, 
they like to see those characters in endless 
variations. If you strike an acceptable note, 
you will, have to do a whole series of books 
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with the one figure as the main character. 
Adults can seldom stand more than two or 
three books with the same protagonist ; but 
a child likes to read twenty or thirty books 
with the single hero or heroine, if they are 
well done. Motion-picture managers have 
learned this, and run serials for young people, 
who come back to the theatre week after week 
to see the character they have learned to like, 
in every conceivable situation. So work for 
the character that will rivet the child’s atten- 
tion, and then put him through a great deal, 
and you will have your child audience for a 
long time to come. 


If you prefer to use new characters in each 
new book, the young readers will also be ask- 
ing for more books by you, and will demand 
them at libraries and bookshops. My own 
little girls of eight and eleven ask for books 
almost wholly by the author, instead of the 
title of the book. So you see what a charming 
fate is before you if you can once build up a 
reputation with your child readers for putting 
out books that can be depended on to be inter- 
esting and absorbing. You must get them to 
feel that no one can tell a story “quite like 
you,” and the thing is done. 

New York, N. Y. Ruth Mason Rice. 





PREPARING AN ARTICLE. 


There is such a slender margin of profit in 
trade-article writing that unsystematic work- 
ing methods may cut it completely away. [ 
have heard free-lance writers complain that 
their work “didn’t pay” when they had a 
lucrative field and needed only to cultivate it 
scientifically in order to raise a promising 
dollar crop. 

Random reference work, uncontrolled 
browsing in the Library, and long talks with 
the wrong people quickly use up valuable time 
without yielding anything in return. 

A first-class way to lose money is to put a 
great deal of real work into an article and 
hawk it about patiently only to find at last 
that the subject has been covered recently in 
a number of magazines by more competent 
pens than your own; 

Nothing is gained, either, by fishing on Tom 
Tiddler’s ground, so do not try to work up 
“original” stuff from other people’s articles 
that have previously been published. It should 
net be necessary to put this warning in cold 
print, but the vice is still commonly practised 
by beginners and by the inexpert. 

As a result of “trial and error,’ I have 
adopted the following routine in building arti- 
cles and recommend it for this particular type 
of work. Do not try to adapt it to novelettes 
or short stories, as then I cannot guarantee it 
to fit. 


(1). Select general title to fit subject. Be 
sure it is not too comprehensive in scope, i. e. 
more than you can handle in the number of 
words allotted. 

(2). Look up articles on the same subject 
and note when and where published. For this. 
purpose use the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature and the index of the last half year 
of such magazines as are in your market class. 

(3). If your projected subject matter has 
not already been amply covered, make the first 
outline of the article. 

(4). Gather all available material from 
(a) encyclopedias, (b ) magazine files, (c ) 
technical journals, (d) subject file of periodi- 
cal literature. 

(5). Go out and hunt fresh data. Keep 
your eyes open ; talk to people. 

(6). Revise your title and expand out- 
line. 

(7). Make list of prospective markets in 
order of eligibility. (There may not be a 
sufficient number of “chances” to justily 
putting work into this particular subject.) 

(8). Write article according to outline. 

(9). Blue-pencil severely. The editor is 
not pre-interested in your stuff, and to him the 
shorter the sweeter. 

(10-11). Make final copy and Mair 
Promptiy. Don't let it stew ; get it off. 


You will notice that all this deals simply 
with the plan of work. I have purposely kept 
clear of the subject “ How to Write an Arti- 
cle.” I find it has recently been done by 
others ! M. Chapman. 


CuHatTaNnooGa, Tenn. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
Tue Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THe 
Writer are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ;_ the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


Editors have some queer experiences with 
contributors, and it is not surprising to have 
the editor of Harper's tell us that some singu- 
lar manuscripts have come into his 
among the thousands submitted so far in the 
short-story contest. A large number, he says, 


office 


have been thinly disguised motion-picture 
scenarios, consisting merely of stage-directions 
such as “ Jenkins then tries to kidnap Helen, 
but she is rescued by Harold, who carries her 
off in his airplane.” It is significant that the 
majority of manuscripts received from Cali- 
fornia have been of this nature. Many stories 
in blank verse have been received ; at least one 
was provided with pen-and-ink illustrations 
and a highly decorated initial letter ; and there 
was one paraphrase of “ The Lady of the 
Lake ” in prose, beginning: “A lone stag graz- 
ing on the top of the hill heard the hounds 
bay.” 
e*e 

As publishers know, they can often increase 
their sales by publishing books in Series, par- 
ticularly books which appeal to boys and girls. 
Years ago, the books of Oliver Optic, Horatio 
Alger, Jr., Elijah Kellogg, Frank Forrester, 
and others were published in this way. The 
stories in these series were all by the same 
author, but at least one publishing firm — L. 
C. Page & Co.—has found that if the books 
of a series have the same characters and are 
written in the same style readers accept them 
as if they were all one author’s work. For 
instance, there is the Blue Bonnet Series, a 
Page publication, of which there are now six 
volumes. The first volume, “A Texas Blue 
Bonnet,” (now in its twenty-fifth thousand ) 
was submitted to the publishers in manuscript 
in 1910 by Miss Caroline Emelia Jacobs, of 
Salt Lake City, and the publishers supposed 
was written by her alone. The success of the 
book was such that the publishers arranged 
with Miss Jacobs for a second volume, but un- 
fortunately she died almost immediately after 
the publication of her first literary effort. The 
demand for “more about Blue Bonnet” be- 
came so insistent that the publishers asked 
Mrs. Eleanor H. Porter, who was doing two 
or three books for them, to write the desired 
sequel, under the title “ Blue Bonnet’s Ranch 
Party.” Mrs. Porter wrote a story continuing 
Miss Jacobs’s plot and characters, but before it 
could be published there came to the publisher 
another sequel, by Miss Jacobs's mother, Mrs. 
Caroline Elliot Jacobs, who, the publishers 
now learned, had collaborated with her daugh- 
ter in writing the first story, and in writing the 
sequel had collaborated with Mrs. Edyth Eller- 
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beck Read. After some hesitation the pub- 
lishers decided to give Mrs. Jacobs’s sequel the 
preference in the Blue Bonnet Series, and pub- 
lished Mrs. Porter’s story, somewhat rewrit- 
ten, under the title “The Sunbridge Girls at 
Six Star Ranch,” at first as by “ Eleanor 
Stuart,” and afterward under Mrs. Porter’s 
own name. By this time another Blue Bonnet 
story was demanded and “Blue Bonnet in 
Boston,” published in 1914 ( now in its six- 
teenth thousand ), was furnished by Mrs. 
Jacobs, who this time had Mrs. Lela Horn 
Richards as her collaborator. Mrs. Jacobs and 
her other collaborator, Mrs. Read, wrote to- 
gether the next volume, “ Blue Bonnet Keeps 
House” (now in its fourteenth thousand ), 
and the demand continued, so that a fifth vol- 
ume was called for. Mrs. Jacobs died, how- 
ever, and the publishers gave the commission 
to Mrs. Richards — collaborator in writing the 
third volume of the series—and she wrote 
“Blue Bonnet —Debutante” (thirteenth thou- 
sand ) in 1917 and “ Blue Bonnet of the Seven 
Stars” ( thirteenth thousand ) in 1919. These 
inside facts regarding a successful series of 
girls’ books show that what interests the read- 
ers of juvenile books is the characters, and 
thet few young readers know or care who 
writes or who publishes a book. It is in ac- 
cordance with this principle that L. C. Page & 
Co., now that Mrs. Porter, the author of their 
Pollyanna Glad Books —the most successful 
series, they say, of all time — is dead, ar- 
ranged with Mrs. Harriet Lummis Smith to 
write a sequel to “Pollyanna” and “ Polly- 
anna Grows up.” Of these books, they say, 
“ Pollyanna” is selling now, eleven years after 
its publication, at the rate of a thousand copies 
a month in the regular edition alone, plus 
twenty-five thousand or more a month in the 
cheaper, reprint edition. In all, 527,000 copies 
of the regular edition have been sold, and the 
sales of the reprint edition have brought the 
total American sales to nearly 800,000 copies. 
The sequel, “ Pollyanna Grows Up” is selling 
at the rate of five hundred copies a month, 
nine years after its publication. In addition 
there have been British and Colonial editions 
of the Glad Book and translations into five 
foreign languages, including the Japanese, with 
a Finnish edition now under way, bringing the 
total circulation of “ Pollyanna” only past the 


million mark and of “ Pollyanna Grows Up” 
past the half-million mark. Does it pay to 
write successful juveniles? 

e*e 

The postoffice authorities have shut down on 
the Bristol Photoplay Studios, the operations 
of which were exposed in THe Writer for 
November, 1922. Postmaster General New 
announces that an order of exclusion from the 
mails has been issued against the Bristol 
Photoplay Studios and Vernon Hoagland, 
scenario editor, of New York City. 

According to evidence gathered by postoffice 
inspectors, the business consisted of induc- 
ing persons to submit photoplay stories on 
representations that for a stipulated sum the 
concern would furnish certain services as a re- 
sult of which prompt sale of the manuscript 
submitted to motion-picture producing com- 
panies would be effected at a very substantial 
price. Photoplay stories were solicited by ad- 
vertisements in magazines, trade journals, and 
motion-picture periodicals. 

Federal agents aver the concern has not 
been able to sell one of the scenarios or ob- 
tain its production. During the year ended 
June 30, 1923, receipts of the concern were 
$52,000, of which salaries paid amounted to 
$32,000. 





LITERARY SHOP TALK. 


[ This department is open to readers of THE 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 


In an article on “ The Books Which Please 
Club Women,” published in Social Progress 
for September, Marie Tello Phillips gives 
these hints to publishers and writers : — 

The club woman does not find many treas- 
ures among the books swamping the market 
today. Why buy the season’s books when they 
cannot be put in the home library? Why read 
them? The club woman buys for her home 
the things that add to its beauty. When she 
buys books, her love for the beautiful is still 
active, and she will no more buy a salacious 
book for the home library than a suggestive 
picture to hang on the wall. She finds neither 
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beauty nor morality in the psychoanalytical 
novels of Freudien sex-motivation, nor among 
those that require a knowledge of pathology 
to be understood, nor in novels that stress the 
abnormal and fill the mind with stories of 
moral perverts. She does not find them in the 
stories of alleged smart-sets, drawn alluringly, 
with immoral debutantes gyrating amid mazes 
of cigarette smoke, fumes of alcohol, and ejacu- 
lations of profanity. She does not find them 
in stories of suppressed desire, or where the 
subconscious mind is shown dominating the 
conscious. She knows that virtue is main- 
tained at the cost of the suppressed evil de- 
sires that commonly beset mankind. G. K. 
Chesterton says : “ You cannot make any en- 
during literature out of love conscious that it 
will not endure.” The club woman, knowing 
that such literature destroys the very founda- 
tion of home life, will “listen in” to the 
authentic voices of writers of good taste, with 
whom she may throw her influence for the 
best in literature, encouraging the production 
of masterpieces. 


2 
oe 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 





{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 


tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. 
Before submitting manuscripts to any periodical, 


. . . . . 
writers should examine a copy of the magazine in 
question.] 


The Smart Set (119 West Fortieth street, 
New York ), which becomes one of the Hearst 
publications with the October number, with F. 
Orlin Tremaine as editor, is in the market for 
short stories, containing from 3,000 to 6,000 
words, of love, adventure, success, or a com- 
bination of the three. All stories must be told 
in the first person and must “ring true,” but 
the magazine will not be one of the so-called 
“confessional” magazines, and will not seek 
the “sex” story, although exceptionally good 
stories of this type will not be barred. The 
editor does not want surprise endings, super- 
natural effects, or “cleverness” in style. The 
magazine intends to be a good, all-round 
magazine in the first-person style, anc will not 


be limited to any one subject. It is not in the 
market for features, but the editor might con- 
sider the unusual in jokes. A simple, direct 
style of narration is preferred, with no minute 
or tiresome descriptions. Few continued 
stories will be used, nothing longer than 30,000 
words will be considered, and no poetry is 
wanted. Payment will be made at the rate of 
three cents a word, upon acceptance. 





Maxson Foxhall Judell, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Fun Shop (8 West 
Fortieth street, New York ),—a_ syndicate 
furnishing a half-column of high-class humor 
to newspapers, and also a reel of humor, bear- 
ing the name of the local newspaper buying the 
service, to moving-picture theatres — says that 
the Fun Shop is now the heaviest buyer of 
humor material in the United States, but that 
some writers have sent in old and plagiarized 
material, as well as serious contributions and 
long articles. The Fun Shop, he says, does not 
care for that which is philosophical or beauti- 
ful, but is concerned with that which has a 
humorous twist that will bring a chuckle or a 
twinkle to the eye. It is very partial to dia- 
logue conversational jokes, as well as epigrams 
and anecdotes. It also likes humorous or clever 
verse, containing from four to twenty-eight 
lines, and clever prose conceits, of from 50 to 
100 words. Readers of THE WRITER have the 
privilege of addressing their material direct to 
Maxson Foxhall Judell, and, if they enclose 
self-addressed stamped envelope, will get 
prompt decisions on their manuscripts. 





The editors of Action Stories ( 461 Eighth 
avenue, New York ) are planning to add to the 
magazine a form featuring personal adventures 
— true life experiences, reported in dramatic 
style with the same general flavor as the fiction 
in Action Stories. Only adventures with color- 
ful background are desired. Manuscripts 
should contain from 3,000 to 6,000 words, but 
longer stories will be considered. Immediate 
decisions will be given, and payment will be 
made on acceptance, at from one cent to one 
and one-half cents a word. 





The publishers of Real Life Stories ( 145 
West Fifty-seventh street, New York) an- 
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nounce that the magazine has resumed publi- 
cation as a general all-fiction magazine. Eliot 
Keen is the editor, and the magazine is in the 
market for short stories of all lengths, but will 
use no serials. It does not limit itself to any 
special type of story, but is interested in the 
clean, strong, and interesting type, provided it 
is handled with sincerity and understanding, 
and has touches of real sentiment. Mr. Keen 
says that he is very much in the market, as he 
has not bought far ahead, and that he will give 
quick readings and prompt payment. 

Sam G. Wingfield, humor editor of the Coun- 
try Gentleman ( Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia ), says that the Country Gentleman is 
particularly anxious for good anecdotes, not 
exceeding 200 words, and for short humorous 
verse ; also for cartoons and suggestions for 
cartoons. 





The Paramount Publications (709 South 
Fifth street, Minneapolis, Minn.) announce a 
new monthly magazine, New Sensations, to be 
published November 1. The magazine will 
have a strong emotional and human interest 
appeal, and desires short fiction, of from 2,500 
to 5,000 words, based on themes and subjects 
which are sensational in their content. Strong 
love stories are especially desired, as well as 
stories of the confession type. The first issue 
will contain sixty-four pages, and the size of 
the publication will be 9 x 12. Prompt pay- 
ment will be made upon acceptance. 





The International Grocer ( Postal Telegraph 
Building, Chicago ) is looking for stories on 
the sort of work that retailers all over the 
country are doing. Carl M. Schutz is editor 
of the magazine, and he is in the market for 
material dealing with the grocery trade, such 
as exceptional window display work, advertis- 
ing stunts, advertising in general, and similar 
matter. 


The Pacific Golf and Motor has changed its 
title to the Country Club Magazine and Pacific 
Golf and Motor (718 Grant Building, Los 
Angeles, Calif.). 





Most of the material for Screenland ( 145 
West Fifty-seventh street, New York ) is fur- 


nished by staff writers. Outside contributions 
on motion pictures are considered, but writers 
are advised to query the editor, Eliot Keen, be- 
fore submitting material. 





Money-Making changed its title to the 
Salesman’s Journal (117 West Sixty-first 
street, New York ) with the August number. 





W. L. Gordon has succeeded T. C. O’Don- 
nell as editor of the Writer’s Digest, and the 
detective-story contest announced in the Sep- 
tember issue of THE WRITER has been discon- 
tinued. 





Letters addressed to Jay Ranz, Better Life 
Publishing Company, 16 Hudson street, New 
York, are returned by the postoffice, marked 
“ Removed. Present address unknown.” 





The Metropolitan has changed its name to 
Macfadden Fiction-Lovers Magazine ( 1926 
Broadway, New York ) and is in the market 
for fiction of every nature, for which payment 
will be made at the highest market rates upon 
acceptance. Mr. Mearson remains the editor, 
and says that a story must be good regardless 
of the name signed to it. Names do not count 
with the Fiction-Lovers Magazine, he says, 
and he offers a particular and special welcome 
to all young writers, although he says he will 
not “turn down” a famous writer if his story 
is good. 





The Complete Story Magazine (79 Seventh 
avenue, New York )—combined with the 
People’s Magazine — especially needs some 
novelettes and some short stories. 





The Bronx Review ( 322 East 140th street, 
New York ) has at present sufficient material 
on hand, but will shortly be in the market for 
fiction based upon love, the eternal triangle, 
business romance, domestic problems, adven- 
ture, and New York City romance. 

The Massey & Massey Company ( 1214 
Webster avenue, Chicago) is in the market 
for short clever sayings to be used on adver- 
tising blotters. O. A. Kline, the secretary, 
writes that the rate of payment for material 
that needs very little revision is about three 
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cents a word, payable upon acceptance. When 
material containing a good idea that is un- 


suitably written is submitted, the Company. 


pays $1.50 for the idea and rewrites it. 
Writers who are interested should send for 
information as to precise needs before sub- 
mitting manuscripts. 


For its new magazine, Co-Ed Campus Com- 
edy, the Collegiate World Publishing Com- 
pany (110 West Chicago avenue, Chicago ) is 
buying fast-moving love stories that have col- 
legiate characters or setting ; stories about 
men and women who, 
years, have adventures 
everywhere ; and 


in their post-college 
interesting to 
stories that haven't any 
connection with college whatever, but which 
Mr. Swanson, the editorial director, says he 
buys because youth and love are 
cleverly. 


lovers 


mixed s« 
He also uses a burlesque story oc- 
casionally for contrast, and he is always look- 
ing for page fillers and epigrams. He likes 
a generous amount of sex interest in all ma- 
terial, but sex should not be overplayed. Pay- 
ment is based on the story’s value, the mini- 
mum rate being one cent a word, upon accep- 
tance. The Company reserves only first 
American serial rights and reports upon all 
manuscripts within a week. 





The Guardian, a new publication, will soon 
be published at 720 Locust street, Philadelphia 
Harry Alan Potamkin is the managing editor, 
and the magazine in its immediate connection 
is to be Jewish. It will not, however, restrict 
contributions, but will publish anything that is 
thorough and genuine, covering all phases of 
human thought and expression. The Guard- 
ian is unable to pay for contributions at pres- 
ent, but it hopes to do so very soon, and its 
first contributors will be the first to receive 
compensation. 





Captain Billy Fawcett, editor and publisher 
of Captain Billy’s Whiz Bang ( Robbinsdale, 
Minn.) announces a prize of $25 in a radio 
joke contest, closing February 1, 1925. Jokes 
must be original and have the farm atmos- 
phere. 


Triple-X ( Robbinsdale, Minn.) announces 
the winners of its $5,000 prize story contest as 


follows : First prize ( $1,500 ) to William H. 
Hamby, for “The Ranch of the Three 
Passes”; second prize ($1,000) to Thomas 
Ewing Dabney, for “ Intrigue”; third prize 
( $600 ) to H. Bedford-Jones, for “ Dynamite 
Harper”; fourth prize ($400 ) to Ralph Coll, 
for “Snap McAllister Squares Accounts ”; 
fifth prize ($300 ) to Clem Yore, for “ Terry 
of the Slash-V-Bar”; sixth prize ($200) to 
Eugene P. Lyle, Jr., for “The Name of a 
Pirate.” Other prizes of $100 each were 
awarded to Edwin Baird, for “The Amazing 
Case of Fargo Dorn”; Everett McNeil, “ The 
Lost Dutchman”; Herman Peterson, “ A Mil- 
lion or Bust”; F. C. Robertson, “ The Hidden 
Cabin”; Howard P. Rhoades, “ Captain Wake- 
field’s Lost Heirs’; Victor Rousseau, “ Swamp 
Spoil”; Arthur Guy Empey, “ The Phantom 
Shot”; Arthur P. Hankins, “ Shortwing 
Duffy’s Monacker”; J. Cletus Stambaugh, 
“The Sixth Notch’; and Murray Leinster, 
“ The Curse of the Golden Hill.” 





Prize offers still open : — 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism : For the American novel 
published during the year which shall best present 
the wholesome atmosphere of American life and the 
highest standard of American manners and man- 
hood, $1,000: for the original American play, per- 
formed in New York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste, and good 
manners, $1,000 ; for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States, $2,000 ; for the best 
American biography teaching patriotic and unselfish 
services to the people, illustrated by an eminent 
example, $1,000 ; for the best volume of verse pub- 
lished during the year by an American author, 
$1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to 
$3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
nually under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
Nominations of candidates must be made in writing 
on or before February 1 of each year, addressed to 
the Secretary of Columbia University, New York, on 
forms that may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the University. 

Hart, Schaffner and Marx frizes of $1,000, $500, 
$300, and $200 for the four best studies in the eco- 
nomic field submitted by June 1, 1925. Particulars 
in June Writer. 

Prize of $2,000, in addition to royalty, offered by 
Harper & Brothers for the best novel submitted be- 
fore April 1, 1925. Particulars in July WRITER. 

Prizes amounting to $100,000 offered by John 
Golden for the discovery and production of three 
prize plays, to be selected by a jury of two hundred 
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dramatic critics and editors in 150 cities of the United 
States from manuscripts submitted by December 31. 
Particulars in September Writer. 

Prize of £100 for the best book of travel-adven- 
ture, offered by Duckworth & Company, competi- 
tion closing December 31. Particulars in July 
WRITER. 

Prizes amounting to $2,000, open to any one con- 
nected in any way with the textile industry, offered 
by the American Wool and Cotton Reporter, for the 
best stories connected with the various branches of 
the industry. Particulars in January WRITER. 

Bross prize of $6,000 offered through Lake Forest 
College, Illinois, for the best religious book sub- 
mitted before January 1, 1925. Particulars in May 
WRITER. 

Semi-annual prizes of $100 offered by Physical Cul- 
ture for the most beautiful photographs, with an 
additional prize of $5 for the best photograph pub- 
lished each month. Particulars in January Writer. 

Prize of $50 offered by Mrs. Jeanne Robert Foster 
for the best ballad dealing with present-day life and 
present-day interpretations of the elements that make 
ballads, contest to close December 15, and entries to 
be sent to Mrs. Alice Hunt Bartlett, 27 West Sixty- 
seventh street, New York. Particulars in August 
WRITER. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the Chicago North Shore 
Festival for the best orchestral composition submitted 
by January 1, 1925. Particulars in September 
WRITER. 

Prizes of $30 and $20 offered by George Foster 
Howell, for the two best essays on “ The Humane 
Treatment of the Horse,”’ submitted to Our Dumb 
Animals not later than December 31. Particulars in 
September Writer. 

Prize of $50 offered by Mrs. Florence Parr-Gere for 
the best poem on the subject of music, contest to 
close November 30, and entries to be sent to Mrs. 
Alice Hunt Bartlett, 27 West Sixty-seventh street, 
New York. Particulars in August Writer. 

Near East Relief prizes of $50 for the best article 
on the orphanage work of the Near East Relief pub- 
lished in some magazine between June, 1924, and 
January, 1925, and prizes of $200, $100, and $so for 
the best article, fiction or verse, on international 
Golden Rule Sunday published in some magazine 
during November or December, 1924, contest closing 
December 31. Particulars in May Writer. 

Prize of $50 offered by the Harvard School of Edu- 
cation at Harvard University for an official song. 
Particulars in February Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $1,600 offered by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. Particulars from Mrs. 
Edwin B. Garrigues, 1527 Spruce street, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Prize of $2,500, to be awarded in 1923 and every 
three years thereafter, and an annual prize of $305, 
offered by the Chicago Trust Company for the best 
contribution on any subject relating to business de- 
velopment and the modern trust company. Par- 
ticulars in the August Writer. 

Maurice Tourneur prize of 170,000 francs for the 
best scenarios depicting the Frenchwoman as she is 





— a cclever and happy companion, a devoted wife, an 
excellent, economical housekeeper, and an admirable 
mother. Particulars in March Writer. 

- Prizes amounting to $5,000 for the best suggestions 
for a title to Arthur Stringer’s radio story now run- 
ning in the Photoplay Magazine. Particulars in July 
WRITER. 

Prize offered by the Poet’s Guild for the best 
May Day poem on childhood, contest extended to 
April ro, 1925. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $50 in a star poem contest, 
offered by the Aries Book Club, of Buffalo, contest 
closing December 15. Particulars in July Writer. 

Nashville prize of $100, Ward-Belmont prize of 
$so, and Presbyterian Bookstore prize of $50 for 
roems published in the Fugitive during 1924. Par- 
ticulars in July Writer. 

Cressy Morrison prizes of $200 and $1co on sub- 
jects covered by the New York Academy of Science 
or an affiliated Society, contest closing November 
1. Particulars in July Writer. 

Annual prize of $50 offered by the Overland 
Monthly and Out West Magazine for the best short 
story published in the magazine during the year. 
Particulars in March Writer. 

Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Nation, 
poems to be submitted between Thanksgiving Day 
and New Year’s Day of each year. Particulars in 
February, 1923, WRITER. 

Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina ; 
Blindman Prize of $250; Southern Prize of $100 ; 
Society’s Prize of $25 ; Henry E. Harman Prize of 
$23 ; Sky Lark Prize of $10 — all offered annually. 
Particulars in January, 1923, WRITER. 

Monthly prizes amounting to $1,000 offered by 
Science and Invention, 53 Park place, New York, 
for ideas told briefly in sketches and pictures. Par- 
ticulars in December WRITER. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Natural 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year, Particulars in June WRITER. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Maga- 
zine ( Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 
advanced competition and a beginner’s competition. 

Monthly prizes of $25 offered by Station WLW for 
the best radio dealing with Americanism contests 
closing the first of each month, and manuscripts to 
be sent to Radio Department, Crosley Manufactur- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Particulars in December 
WRITER. 

Monthly prizes offered by Science and Invention 
for the best articles on “ Electricity on the Car,” 
and for suggestions for the ‘“‘ How to Make It” 
department ; also for the best wrinkle, formula, or 
recipe — some good method of doing things in or 
about the laboratory. Particulars in February 
WRITER. 

Monthly contests amounting to $50 for scientific 
humor, offered by Science and Invention, 53 Park 
place, New York. Particulars in September Writer. 

Annual international prize essay contest of $1,000, 
offered by Orient, 132 Nassau street, New York, 
Subject for 1924, ‘‘ World Renaissance.” Particulars 
in September Writer. Also a prize of $25 with each 
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issue of Orient for the best contribution, prose of 
poetry, to the “ East and West” 
magazine. Particulars in January Writer. 

The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the Brit 
ish Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, WRiTER. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of f100, offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature in 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in May Writer. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





H. Mortimer Batten, author of the story, 
* Johnnie,” in the July McClure’s, is an Ene- 
lishman, and has been a professional writer 
since 1909. Before the war he traveled a good 
deal in Canada and British Columbia, mostly 
in bush localities, where he was able to study 
wild animal life. He writes mainly of animals, 
with a small amount of adventure thrown in, 
Some of his books are “ Habits and Characters 
of British Wild Animals,” “Tracks and 
Tracking,” “ Woodlore for Young Sportsmen,” 
“Romances of the Wild,” and “ Prints from 
Many Trails,” of which the last-named is pub- 
lished in this country by Henry Holt & Co. 
Two more of Mr. Batten’s books will be pub- 
lished in England this fall, one on “ British 
Wild Animals,” which is to be the official book 
on that subject for the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Guides Association, and the other a collection 
of animal stories. Mr. Batten has had stories 
in most of the American magazines from time 
to time, but he lost his connection with the 
American market during the war and has not 
yet recovered it, so that now he is much better 
known in England, and as most of his stories 
at present have a Scottish setting they are 
more popular in Great Britain than in America. 
However, he says, things have improved a little 
recently, and he hopes for greater success in 
America in the future. 





Ruth Mason Rice, whose article, “ Writing 
for Children,” appears in this issue of Tue 
Writer, is Mrs. Willis B. Rice, of New York, 
and the daughter of Dr. John H. Mason, presi- 
dent of the Browning Society of Boston, and 
Caroline Atwater Mason, the author. Mrs. 


section of the 


Rice is the founder and honorary president of 
the New York League of American Pen 
\Vomen, vice-president of the Soroptimist Club 
of New York (Woman's Rotary Club ), 
founder and director of “ Book and Craft,” 
member of the Authors’ League, the Order of 
Book Fellows, the Poetry Society of America, 
the Drama League, and many other organiza- 
tions. Her first novel, “ The Trailers,” pub- 
lished when she was twenty-three years old, 
was for young people. She has also published 
three long serials for children, and a_ book, 
“Children’s Games and Other Songs,” for 
which she wrote all the lyrics, and which has 
met with a great response from children, 
mothers, and teachers. She is besides the 
author of many poems for children or for 
adults about children. For some time Mrs. 
Rice kept a bookshop where she made a spec- 
ialty of books for children, noting what was 
demanded by purchasers of such books and also 
noting how much at sea parents were as to 
what books to get for a child of a certain age. 
Thus she made a close study of books for all 
ages ; of what each publisher and editor 
in New York and many other cities had to 
offer in books, articles, and stories for children; 
of moving pictures for children and young 
people, going to a great number and watching 
the reactions of children toward the situation, 
noting what made them clap, and what made 
them hiss, and what they really enjoyed. 
Studying the bearing of these strong impres- 
sions on the emotional life of the child, she 
tried to correlate these data and draw con- 
clusions. Mrs. Rice’s adult poems, articles, and 
stories have appeared in Life, Voices, the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Everyland, Physical 
Culture, Freedom for the Child, the Forum, 
the Photo-Era, Poetry, the Vassar Miscellany 
and Quarterly, the Musical Monitor, the New 
York Times, New York Tribune, New York 
Sun, Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, and 
Brooklyn Eagle. Mrs. Rice believes that the 
radio gives writers and speakers on writing 
subjects an opportunity to which they have not 
vet waked up. She herself has spoken three 
times in this way, and she thinks that the radio 
is a good medium to get ideas over to people in 
great numbers. Mrs. Rice does not believe at 
all in what people call inspiration ; she thinks 
that is just a name for the striking effects one 
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gets if he works hard and long and learns to 
express his own “ sense of fact.” She says she 
knows that she has never been inspired, but she 
does know and understand the glow that comes 
from hard work, well done, and she likes it! 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





Long Novels or Short? — The question has 
been for some time agitated among authors 
and publishers as to whether a novel, in order 
to attract the greater number of readers, 
should be long or short. It is well known 
that there are some publishing firms which 
frown on a book that exceeds three hundred 
pages at the most. Others take a story with 
a comparatively small number of words and 
“bulk it out” by means of various devices, 
such as large print, broad margins, and thick 
paper, so as to make the finished product look 
of respectable size. 

Of course, in the last analysis, it is not the 
length, but the quality, of a book that counts 
and makes it win its way into popular favor ; 
but, other things being equal, the average per- 
son undoubtedly prefers a novel of consider- 
able length. The reader wishes to make hitn- 
self thoroughly acquainted with the characters, 
and unless the writer allows himself a stage 
big enough to manipulate his puppets and put 
them through their self-revealing paces, it és 
not unlikely that he may fail to present them 
to the complete satisfaction of his clientéle. 

All the great English novelists of the past, 
whose works are still read, proceeded at a lei- 
surely pace and gave uncommonly good meas- 
ure. Take, for example, Richardson's “ Clar- 
issa” or Fielding’s “Tom Jones,” or, at a 
somewhat later period, Scott, Dickens, or 
Thackeray. “ Waverley” has 498 pages and 
“The Newcombs ” 1,014! Liberal, too, in the 
number of words are Kingsley, Charles Reade, 
Anthony Trollope, and Wilkie Collins, to say 
nothing of Hardy or Meredith. “Tess,” for 
instance, or the “ Amazing Marriage,” is each 
more than twice as long as the average novel 
of today. How many times better let the 
competent critic decide. 

To every rule there is an exception, but, 
taken by and large, it will be found that the 
long novel carries the day. The successful 


modern writers are generally alive to this fact. 
Thus “Sinister Street” has about five hu»- 
dred pages in each of its three volumes and 
other volumes are promised — or threatened — 
before Compton Mackenzie finishes -his me- 
anderings through that celebrated thorough- 
fare. “Of Human Bondage,” by Somerset 
Maugham, runs to 648 closely printed pages, 
and what reader ever yet wished it curtailed by 
even one sentence? — Washington Post. 


“Protecting” James Whitcomb Riley's 
Poems. — Recently a few of the newspapers 
reprinted a poem of James Whitcomb Riley's 
that was read at the funeral of Calvin Cool- 
idge, Jr. It was accompanied by a footnote 
stating that the verses were reprinted by spe- 
cizl permission of the publishers. 

‘Do you remember ‘way back when almost 
every newspaper contained some line of 
Riley’s? His homely, intimate rhymes were 
the very essence of that humble variety of 
literature called fugitive verse. They were of 
the quality of folk songs. People read them 
again and again as they reappeared in the 
familiar columns of their daily papers. Many 
of the poems were gradually absorbed, learned 
by heart. 

Then suddenly, following the death of the 
poet, the verses ceased appearing. They were 
genuinely missed, and readers asked the rea- 
son, Editors explained that the “ heirs, execu- 
tors, and assigns” of the poet had served 
notice not to reprint any of Riley’s poems from 
date thereof on pain of prosecution under the 
copyright laws. For years now the papers 
have not printed a verse of the Hoosier. 

Was it not a foolish, selfish policy on the 
part of the heirs! Did it tend to increase the 
sale of Riley’s “ works ”? It is to be doubted.— 
Excelsior Record. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 





LANGUAGE AND Puitotocy. By Roland G. Kent, 
Ph.D., Professor of Comparative Philology at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 174 pp. Cloth. Bos- 
ton : Marshall Jones Company. 1923. 


Charles A. Dana used to say that the best 
way to learn to write English accurately and 
effectively was to study Latin and Greek — 
his idea, of course, being that so many Eng- 
lish words are derived from words in Greek 
and Latin that a knowledge of their exact 
meaning can best be gained by study of these 
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languages. This theory is supported by a 
statement made by Professor Kent in this 
book —a volume in the Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome Series —that less than one-fifth of 
our vocabulary is by origin Anglo-Saxon or 
pure English, and that more than three-fifths 
of the words we use — besides practically the 
whole of the technical terminology of our 
various sciences — come from Latin and 
Greek. In word formation also, as well as in 
vocabulary, Latin and Greek have exercised a 
powerful influence on English, Professor 
Kent goes on with an interesting and instruc- 
tive discussion of the whole subject in chap- 
ters headed Language Relationship and Be- 
havior, The Greek Language, The Latin Lan- 
guage, The English Language, Our Present- 
day Vocabulary, Prefixes, Suffixes, W ords and 
Forms, Grammatical Studies, Grammatical 
Terminology, The Alphabet and Writing. He 
gives a vast amount of information about the 
origin of English words, and his book is worth 
reading and study by all who want to use Eng- 
lish exactly — as every writer should. 

By Casper 5. Yost. 


Tue PrincipLes oF JOURNALISM. Nf 
Appleton & Co. 


170 pp. Cloth, New York: D. 

1924. = ' 

In this book Mr. Yost, who is the chief edi- 
torial writer of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
and president of the American Society o! 
Newspaper Editors, has attempted to + formu- 
late and define the fundamental principles oi 
journalism —to determine what journalism 
really is, what are the standards by which it 
should be governed, what are its obligations in 
relation to the public, what are its aims and 
ideals. Beginning with a chapter on Origins, 
Mr. Yost covers the subject in chapters dis- 
cussing Principles of Production, The Pri- 
macy, Selection, and Rejection of News, Truth 
in the News, Getting and Handling the News, 
Personality in the Newspapers, The Editorial 
Page, Editorial Responsibility, The Freedom 
of the Press, Editorial Policy, Editorial Con- 
struction, and Ethics of Journalism. 


By Nelson Antrim 


Tue Ernics oF JOURNALISM. : . 
Crawford. 264 pp. Cloth. New York: Alfred A. 
cnopf. 1924. 


Professor Crawford is head of the depart- 
ment of industrial journalism at the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, and this book is an 
attempt to stimulate the formation, develop- 
ment, and acceptance of standards of practice 
in journalism that shall further the best inter- 
ests of society. The function of the volume is 
not to lay down a series of rules for the 
guidance of the young journalist, but rather to 
aid him in formulating for himself an ethical 
philosophy of his profession that will be realis- 
tic, discerning, intellectually honest, and 
applicable to the press as a social institution. 
After discussing the business ethics of pub- 
lishing, journalism as a profession, and public 
charges against the newspaper, Professor 


Crawiord goes on to consider deficiencies of 
the press, under the headings The Materialistic 
Indictment and A Realistic Explanation, and 
then discusses Balance and Proportion, Sensa- 
tionalism, Editorial Leadership, and, under the 
heading Setting Professional Standards, Legal 

Measures, Organizations of Journalists, The 

Newspaper’s Part, and Educational Agencies. 

An appendix gives codes of ethics and rules 

adopted by organizations of journalists and by 

newspapers, and another appendix is devoted 
to a selective bibliography. 

NewspaPeR Make-Up ann Heaptines. By Norman 
J. Radder. 221 pp. Cloth. New York : McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 10924. 

Mr. Radder is associate professor of jour- 
nalism in Indiana University, and was form- 
erly a copy reader on the New York Times. 
His book shows the importance of the copy 
reader, tells how his work is done, gives valu- 
able instruction about the law of libel, tells 
how the headline is built and discusses the 
ethics of the headline, presents a short chapter 
on proofreading, with a table of proofreader’s 
marks, illustrates the different styles of type, 
and treats of the subject of newspaper make- 
up, with many illustrations especially of seven- 
and six-column papers. A list of typographi- 
cal terms, a four-page style sheet, the New 
York Tribune’s headline schedule, and a list 
ot books on libel are given in an appendix. 
Saying that the copy reader must make the 
stories that come to him correct in form and 
in fact, Professor Radder points out that with 
this object in view he is on the lookout for 
errors of fact, libelous statements, errors of 
typographical style, mistakes in news values, 
and errors of grammar, punctuation, spelling, 
complicated sentences, and hackneyed expres- 
sions. In other words, his duty is to make 
perfect copy — which every reporter or writer 
should try to do always before he lets his 
manuscript leave his hands. 


Stories, Poems, Plays, Essays. 
York : Columbia University 


227 PP. 


CoPY — 1924. 
Press. 


Cloth, New 

1924. 

“ Copy — 1924” is a collection of stories, 
poems, plays, and essays selected from the 
published work of students who have taken or 
are taking the special courses in writing 
offered by Columbia University in the depart- 
ment of University Extension. They were 
written as class-room work and subjected to 
the criticism of the instructor and of fellow- 
students, afterward being offered to the various 
periodicals in which they have appeared. 
Some of the stories have been several times 
republished, and one of them has been called 
one of the best stories of the last six years. 
Tre Practice oF Journatism. By Walter Williams 

and Frank L. Martin. 328 pp. Cioth. Columbia, 

Missouri : The Missouri Book Company. 122. 

The whole subject of newspaper-making is 
discussed with authority in this book by the 
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head of the School of Journalism of the Uni- 

versity of Missouri and one of his professors. 

Its scope is shown by the chapter headings : 

Journalism as a Profession, The Newspaper — 

City, Country, Special, The Division of Labor, 

The Sunday Paper, The Business Department, 

The Printing Department, Editorial Direction, 

Editorial Style, The Writing of Editorials, 

Reporting, Sources of News, Assignments, In- 

terviewing, News and Its Value, Office Organ- 

ization in News-gathering, Writing for News- 
papers, Writing the Story, and Use of Words. 

Part VI is an eighty-page “ style book,” giv- 

ing rules and instructions relating to the gath- 

ering, writing, and editing of copy for news- 
papers. 

Ruymes oF VERMONT RurRat LIFE. 
By Daniel L. Cady. 280 pp. Cloth. Rutland, Ver- 
mont: The Tuttle Company. 1922. 

A poet who for his detailed knowledge of 
New England life and character and his ability 
to express his intimate acquaintance with 
Yankee habits and customs in catchy and effec- 
tive rhymes deserves at least the unofficial title 
of The Poet Laureate of Yankeedom, is Dr. 
Daniel L. Cady, whose volume of “ Rhymes of 
Vermont Rural Life,” published at the end of 
1919, was so successful that this Second Series 
of the same kind of “ pieces” —a wholly new 
book — was sure to receive a cordial welcome. 
Dr. Cady knows Yankeedom from A to Z, and 
his poems — with such homely titles as The 
Old Vermont Red Cow ; Building the School- 
house Fires in Vermont ; Courting in Ver- 
mont ; Settled Going in Vermont ; Breaking 
a Colt in Vermont; A Vermont Putterer ; 
Holding Town Office in Vermont ; Cording 
Up the Bed in Vermont ; Smoking Meat ‘n 
Vermont ; A Vermont Village Fool ; Simple 
Remedies in Vermont ; Vermont Preachers ; 
Setting the Table in Vermont ; Selling a Farm 
in Vermont ; Neighboring in Vermont — pre- 
sent the intimate life of New Englanders liv- 
ing in the country districts in accurate, vivid 
pictures such as can be found nowhere else. 
An amazing fact is that many of the poems 
showing such extraordinary familiarity with 
the folks and the mannerisms and the habits of 
Yankeedom have been written by Dr. Cady on 
his many trips abroad, far from the people and 
the things of which he writes. His books of 
fascinating verses are a most valuable con- 
tribution to the cultural history of New Eng- 
land. It is no wonder that of the First Series 
five editions have been required, and that a 
second edition of the Second Series will soon 
be needed. 

Tre Man From Smitinc Pass. 
son. 359 pp. Cloth. Bosten : 
1924. 

This sequel to “ Smiles, A Rose of the Cum- 
berlands” and “ Smiling Pass,” by the same 


Second Series. 


By Eliot H. Robin- 
L. C. Page & Co. 


author, is the story of a strong man of humble 
mountain origin, who, after achieving educa- 
tion and worldly success, returns to his people 
to establish law and order. The way in which 
the Honorable Abe Blount’s patriotic ideals 
and respect for law clash with the designs of 
scheming politicians and lawless mountaineers 
is the basis of a dramatic story —a novel of 
blended romance and politics. The scene is 
laid in one of the five states which join in 
forming the Southern Highlands, and the 
author says the manners, customs, and laws — 
especially those having to do with elections — 
are based on fact, but he has preferred to 
create the State of Cumberland, rather than 
to name any one of the five states. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer.] 





Can JournaLism Be a Proression? 
ing. Century for September. 

As I Saw Ir From an Eprrtor’s Desk. 
Himalayas and Valleys of Visions. 
Century for September. 

PoRTRAITS IN PencIL AND Pen. Joseph Conrad, 
W. J. Locke, Festing Jones, Hugh Walpole, and Al- 
fred Noyes. With drawings by the author, Walter 
Tittle. Century for September. 

Tue DRAMA, THE THEATER, AND THE Firms. 
trated. Bernard Shaw. 
tember. 

Mr. Dana anD His PEopte, 
Scribner’s for September. 


Ernest Gruen- 


XIII. — 
Frank L. Tooker. 


Illus- 
Harper’s Magazine for Sep- 


Edward P. Mitchell. 


Byron : His Books anp AuToGRapPnus. Illustrated. 
Harry B. Smith. Scribner’s for September. 

Bicotep aND BettrereD Pictures. William C. 
deMille. Scribner’s for September. 


MAKING THE Most or Your GENIUs. 
Technique of Intuition. Mary Austin. 
September. 

G. Stantey Harri, PsycHotocist anp Epvucator. 
Grant Overton. Bookman for September. 

Writers, Rovuch Hewn or Ex Macuina. H. I. 
Brock. Bookman for September. 

Tue Lirerary Spotiicnut. XXXIII. — Henry 
Seidel Canby. With caricature by William Gropper. 
Bookman for September. 


IX. — The 
Bookman for 


My Oww Story. — Conclusion. Illustrated. Kath- 
leen Norris. Delineator for September. 
Anne Nicnots anp Asre’s Irish Rose. With 


portrait. Karl Schmidt. 
September. 


Ladies’ Home Journal for 


WRITING FOR THE Movies. John Farrar. Ladies’ 
Home Journal for September. 
OrcHESTRAL POETRY. Charles K. Meschter. 


Poetry for September. 
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Crus Women ano Tuerr Literary Wants. 
Tello Phillips. Social Progress for September. 

Makinc Greerinc-Carps With tHE CAMERa. 
Illustrated. Eleanor F. Jones and Frances M., 
Howell. Photo-Era for September. 

How to Protocrapx Movine Osyects. 
Prior. Photo-Era for September. 

PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE Fovurtn Estate. 
White. Photo-Era for September. 

Parmer Cox. With portrait. Current Opinion for 
September. 

Cuartes J. Fincer. 
ion for September. 

Josern Conran. 
for September. 

Geratp Massey. 
ley Wright. 


Marie 


Percy B. 


Edgar 


With portrait. Current Opin- 


With portrait. Current Opinion 


With frontispiece portrait. Dud- 
Open Court for August. 

J. N. Dariine (“ Ding.” ). With portrait and 
cartoon. Editor and Publisher for August 9. 

Hussert Reep McBripe. With portrait and car- 
toon. Editor and Publisher for August 9. 

N. C. Dopce. With portrait and cartoon. 
and Publisher for August 16. 

Jack Becxwitx. With photograph and 
Editor and Publisher for August 23. 

Currrorp K. Berryman. With portrait and car- 
toon. Editor and Publisher for August 30. 

Josern Conrap. With portrait. Literary 
for August 23. 

Aw Irish View or American Poetry. 
Digest for August 23. 

Or’s Unpiscoveren ROMANCE. 
for August 30. 

A Catt to Goop Speecn. 
September 6. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Editor 


cartoon, 


Digest 
Literary 
Digest 


Literary 


Literary Digest for 





Donald Lowrie, also known as “ Arthur 
Jamison,” writer of detective fiction and crime 
stories, aged fifty years, is a prisoner in the 
County jail at Phoenix, Arizona, a confessed 
burglar. 

Harper & Bros. announce the long-awaited 
posthumous “ Autobiography of Mark Twain.” 

“The Story of an Independent Newspaper,” 
by Richard Hooker ( Macmillan Company ), 
gives an account of one hundred years of the 
Springfield Republican, which observed its 
centenary September 8. 

“ Anatole France, the Man and His Work,” 
by James Lewis May, is published by Dodd, 
Mead, & Co. 

“George MacDonald and His Wife,” by 
Greville MacDonald, M.D., is published in this 
country by the Dial Press. 

“Walter De La Mare, a Biographical and 
Critical Study,” by R. L. Megroz, is pub- 
lished by the George H. Doran Company. 


“An Introduction to Dramatic Theory,” by 
Allardyce Nicoll, is published by Brentano's. 

“Tendencies of Modern English Drama,” 
by A. E. Morgan, is published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


“Periodical Essayists of the Eighteenth 
Century,” by George S. Marr, is published by 
D. Appleton & Co. 

A two-volume edition of “ The Literature of 
the Middle Western Frontier,” by Ralph L. 
Lusk, is published by the Columbia University 
Press. 

“William Wordsworth,” by Hamilton 
Wright Mabie ; “ Henry David Thoreau,” by 
William Lyon Phelps ; and “ James Russell 
Lowell,” by William Lyon Phelps, are all 


published by the Macmillan Company. 
A revised edition of “ Advertising as a 
Vocation,” by Frederick J. Allen, has been 


brought out by the Macmillan Company. 


Dr. E. E. Free has succeeded Austin C. 
Lescarboura as editor of the Scientific Ameri- 
can. 


The Charles S. Clark Company has removed 
to 218 West Fortieth street, New York, 


The French Academy has awarded its liter- 
ary prize, amounting to 10,000 francs, to M. 
Abel Bonnard, for his book, “En Chine.” 
The novel prize, amounting to 5,000 francs, has 
been given to M. Emile Henriot, for his book, 
“ Aricie Brun, ou les Vertus Bourgeoises.” 

“ Nomenclature for Aeronautics,” a pamph- 
let dictionary of aeronautical terms, has been 
published by the government, and may be pro- 
cured by sending a dime to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Richard Green Moulton died recently, 
aged seventy-five. 

Romeyn Beck Hough died at Lowville, N. 
Y., September 2, aged sixty-seven. 

Maria Thompson Daviess died in New York 
September 3, aged fifty-one. 

Dr. Silas McBee died at Charleston, S. C., 
September 3, aged seventy years. 

Edward Boltwood died at Pittsfield, Mass., 
September 6, aged fifty-four. 


Professor Charles Zueblin died at Corsier, 
Switzerland, September 14, aged fifty-eight. 





